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acpWe invite attention to the remarks of our cor-j mon acquisition of national wealth and rightful 
respondent on those of Messrs. Gales and Seaton,| power. : 
recently published in the «National Intelligencer,”| It is a little remarkable that;th so much was 
which he has touched with the spear of Ithur.el.|said in England about our negociation with Spain 
We think that these gentlemen will find it a diffi-|for the Floridas a few months ago, there does not 
cult matter to explain some things that they have|appear to have been any recent jealousy exhibited 
said, to the public satisfaction. . at our acquisition of them; nor are any pretensions. 
- inow made to Cuba, as being indispensably necessa- 
Fronipa. We have accounté from St. Augustine |"Y to the safety of the British West India trade and 
to the 17th ult. ihe Spanish troops, about 5v0 in colonies, in the event that has happened, | 
number, sailed on the preceding day for Havana, . SROCHAM ATION, ; 
with many of the late civil officers and their families, | 8Y Major general Andrew Jackson, governor of 
None of the civil officers of the United States haa] ‘the provinces of the Floridas, exercising the 
then arrived, except the marshal, Mr. Forbes—and| PoOWers of the captain-general, and of the inten- 


. Ge Gibbs was inted collector pro tem.} ant of the Island of Cuba, over the said provin- 
ieee Butler, we ee ces, and of the governors of the said provinces 


? ‘ re pectivelys J 
The «Florida Gazette,” published by R. W.| whereas, by the treaty concluded between the 


Edes & Co. appeared on the 14th July: the Spanish! United States and Spain, on the 22d day of Februa- 
authorities had prevented ifs publication until after ry, 1819, and duly ratified, the provinces of the 
their power should cease. It contains a copy of the/ Pioridas were ceded by Spain to the United States 
treaty, general Jackson’s proclamation counter-|, 44 the possession vf the said provinces is now i 
signed by col, Butler; with an account of the sur-/+n. ynited States, 
render of the territory, &c. And whereas, the congress of the United States, 
We may now congratulate our countrymen that/ on the third day of March in the present year, d*! 
this important country has become a part of the! enact, that until the end-of the first session of the 
United States. In many respects, its acquisition|seventeenth congress, unless provision for the 
seemed to be absolutely necessary te our peace and; temporary government of the said provinces be 
safety. Without indulging in the wild speculations| sooner made by congress, all the military, civil and 
which some have thrown out of the probable pro-}judicial powers exercised by the officers of the ex- 
ductions of Florida by American skill and indus-| isting government of the said provinces, shall be 
try, or depressing the character of the territory} vested in such person or persons, and shall be ex- 
as being little else than swamps and sand banks, as|ercised in such manner as the president of the U. 
other speculators say that it is, it will, no doubt,j States shall direct, for the maintaining the inhabi- 
prove highly valuable to us by its cultivation, fur-|tants of said jterritories in the free enjoyment of 
nish us with an almost inexhaustible stock of the/ their liberty, property and religion; and the presi- 
best sorts of ship timber, and afford us several har-| dent of the United States, has by his commission, 
bors in which vessels of war may rendezvous in} bearing date the tenth day of said March, inyested 
safety, for the defence of the trade of the Gulf,|me with all the powers, and charged me with the 
every day becoming more and more important to/several duties heretofore held and exercised by 
the United States generally, and especially so to} the captain-general, intendant and governors afone- 
that great section of country denominated the val-jsaid: : 
ley'of the Mississippi; and facilitate and defend} I have thefefore thought fit to issue this my 
our trade with the West India islands, Mexico, &c.|procLtamation, making known the premises, and 
Yet it may well be doubted whether the present|to declare that the government heretofore ex- 
great emigration to Florida will prove beneficial— | ercised over the said provinces, under the authority 
whether it will not retard rather than forward the] of Spain, has ceased, and that of the United States 
progress of improvement: the want of employ in|of America is established over the same; that the 
many of the old states, together with the spirit of| inhabitants thereof will be incorporated in the union 
adventure that peculiarly belongs to the American] of the United States, as soon as may be consistent 
people, will probably cause such an influx of emi-}with the principles of the federal constitution, and 
gTants as must occasion a great degree of distress,|admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges, 
and cause many ta réturn with lugubrious accounts} rights and immunities of the citizens of the United 
of the country, and thereby check the regular pro- | States—that in the mean time, they shall be main- 
gress of a population the most useful to the territo-|tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
ry and tothe United States. Few persons should /liberty, property and the religion they profess; that 
yet proceed to Florida without being in possession | all laws and municipal regulations which were in ex- 
of the means of sustaining themselves there for a|istence at the cessation of the late government, re. 
considerable time, or of causing themselves to be} main in full force; and all civil officers charged with 
brought back again, if necessary. ‘The country is|their execution, except those whose powers have 
very thinly inhabited and badly cultivated, and|been especially vested in me, and except also, such 
trading or professional characters who adventure|officers as have been intrusted with collection of 
there must expect to meet with serious disappoint-|the revenue, are continued ia their functions, dur- 
ments, We mention these things with a sincere|ing the pleasure of the governor for the time being, 
desire to promote the publie happiness, and tolor until provision shall otherwise be made. 
cause Florida speedily te become enabled to sup-} And Ido hereby exhort and enjoin all the in- 
Port and defend herself, as well as aid us in the com- {habitants and other perseas within th¢ said provin- 
You, X8.—— 25, 
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ces, to be faithful and true in their allegiance to 
the United States, and obedient to the laws and 
authorities of the same, under full assurance that 
their just rights will be underthe gaurdianship of 
the United States, and will be maintained from all 
force and violence, from without or within. _ 

Given at Pensacola, this first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty one. __, 
| ANDREW JACKSON. 

By the governor 
R. K. CALL, 

: _ Acting secretary of the Foridas. 
St Augustine, East Florida, July 10, 1821. 


By the governor, 
ROBERT BUTLER, 
U. S. commissioner. 





“THE mwOoLY aLtiaNce.” The following speech 
delivered by the emperor of Austria to the profes- 
sors of the Lyceum of Laybach, has been hereto- 
fore alluded to, but we have thought it worthy of 
preservation, as unfolding even yet further the de- 
testable doctrines of the /oly alliance. 

‘‘Gentlemen—The students of Carniola have al- 
Ways deserved praise. Endeavor to preserve for 
them this good character. Remain ever faithful 
to what is ancient; for what is ancient is good, and 
our ancestors ever foundit so. Why should it not 
be the same with us? People cre occupied elsewhere 
with new notions that I cannot approve, and I never 
shall approve. From such notions preserve your- 
selves: attach yourselves to nething out what is 
positive. J donot want learned men; I want only 
loyal and good subjects, and it is your part to form 
them. He who serves will instruct according to 
my orders; and whoever feels himself incapable of 
that and embraces novel ideas, had better depart, 
or I shall myself remove him.” | , 

So much fortheory; in practice, this august per- 
sonage has followed up the great principles therein 
laid down. He has not only abolished two Lancas- 
terian schools of five hundred boys each, in Milan, but 
has published’a decree, abolishing through. the whole 
of his Italian dominions, the schools established on the 
new system of speedy instruction ! / / et 





MEANINGS AND APPLICATIONS.—My first notice of 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton’s remarks were princi- 
pally to shew the great inconsistencies between 
the parts of their article on “the meaning of 
words”—but it is by no means my object to rest on 
those parts alone. These gentlemen have taken 
broad ground, which it is my intention to meet 
without taking time to examine minor matters, 
The matter, and not the men who discuss it, is my 
aim. Before 1 take up the subject of revenue we 
must understand the meaning of one word, and 
that is revenue itself, Messrs. Gales and Seaton 
compound direct taxation with internal revenue— 
opposing direct taxes is beating the wind, for 
nobody advocates them*— it is not very candid or 





*When this article was written, my correspon- 
dent could not havegeen the reply which I address- 
ed to the author of a card in the «Richmond Enqui- 
rer;” and though E have not advocated direct tax- 
ation on the scale previously insinuated or suggest- 
ed by the editors of the “National Intelligencer,” I 
have endeavored to shew the justice and propriety 
of such a tax as forming a part of a revenue system. 
But my correspondent has not even hinted at the 
necessity or €xpediency of resorting, to it—indeed, 
_ all that he has said indicates an opposition to its 
adoption, and he manifestly believes that it can be} 





S sw 
very fair to assail a system which I never pretendeg 
to appiove=-that is, of direct assessments on rey 
estate: this, and.this alone, is the common and the 
accepted meaning of directtaxation. ‘The friends 
of manufactures have never urged this—the com. 
mittee of manufactures, im the strongest terms, 
gave it their reprobation—indeed, no man in the 
nation has ever made the proposition for its adop. 
tion, Let this suffice—let me not be compelled to 
expose the unfairness of attempting to deceive thé 
eople: hereafter let direct taxation rest in peace, 
it may be anitem, but it is no necessary part of 
a system of national revenue. The secretary of 
the treasury, in all his official reports, discriminates 
between direct taxes and internal duties; the consti. 
tution of the United States prescribes the mode of 
apportionment as to the direct taxes, but is silent 
as to all others.—In practice they are entirely dis. 
tinct from internal revenue, and no men beiter 
know it-than Messrs. Gales and Seaton—they shal! 
not draw the attention of the public to a system 
which has been universally disapproved, in order 
to avoid a discussion of one which they are unvwil. 
ling should be understood by the people. I must 
repeat it, the attempt is wair and ungenerous— 
it is equally so to hold out the idea that Mr. Niles 
or myself have ever contended that impost ought to 
be wholly abolished. It is as untrue, that either of 
us have ever advocated an excise on any thiti¢ 
which is worn or eaten in a house, or € ever 
proposed excise as an extensive system of fevenue. 
Following the principles laid down by thé commit- 
tee on manufactures, we have endeavored to con- 
vince the people that the revenue should be de. 
rived from both sources—-part impost, part excise. 
Messrs. Gales and Seaton, afraid to meet us, are 
artfully endeavoring to change the ground of con- 
test by affecting to combat a system never proposed, 
as well as arguments never urged; for I admit it 
would be as unjust to impose an excise on every 
thing as it is to impose it on nothing. There is a 
middle course at which my efforts have been di- 
rected, and until Messrs. Gales and Seaton will at- 
tack the principles on which it has been brought 
forward, they will be left to the quiet enjoyment of 
their own phantasies—the projects of their own 
imagination. One or two of their remarksdeserve 
notice—as to the two medes of revenue they ob- » 
serve, “In the first place as regards its expensive- 
ness, there is not a reputable merchant in the Unit- 
ed States who will not contract to collect yout 
whole revenue from imports and tonnage, for & 
commission of three per cent. while the govern- 
ment was glad to get the direct tax collected for 
fifteen per cent. being just the difference of five to 
one.” I will not use hard names, but in plain terms 
deny the truth of every part of this paragraph. 
Government never paid 15 per cent. for collecting 
the direct tax: they allowed a discount to the states 
who would assume it, because the government 
wanted money and were selling stock at a loss of 
25 per cent.—they allowed to the states 15 per cent. 
for prompt payment, which saved them 10, The 
merchants who had money would lend the United 
States 80 dollars on a certificate of stock for 190: 
these advocates and friends of impost were making 
princely fortunes by its depreciation. Ifgevernment 


borrowed, they paid more than if they would sell 





dispensed with: and, as it was on his remarks that 


| Messrs. Gales and Seaton were commenting, he has 


managed the subject with the utmost fairness to- 
wards them, as well as in perfect consistency with 





the matter of all his own essays, (En. Ree. 
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their Iand-tax in the lump—it was the best bar- 
ain they could make—the states lent their money 


- on better terms than individuals; one lent on stock, 


the other took an assignment of the assessment- 
book, and the public saved 10 per cent. This is 
the truth—let Messrs. Gales and Seaton assert what 
they will. To put down at once all statements of 
this kind by a document of a most incontestible 
character, to enable the public to decide between 
ine and these gentlemen, I call their attention to 


‘a paper to be found in page 21, of the state- 


ments accompanying the report of the committee 
on manufactures. Commencing with 1791 and 
ending with 1819, the expenses of collecting the 
customs have averaged 4 and 4 per cent— Until 
1815, it was never so low as 3 per cent. and has 
been so but two years since. In 1809 and 1815, the 
expenses exceeded 6 per cent. 


[* We are hére desired to insert parts of some ta- 
bles at greater length than it appears to us is ne- 
cessary to-€xhibit the facts desired. The follow- 
ing-brief abstract from the table of the “general 


‘receipts of the United Statesfrom 4th March 1789, 


‘to 30th Sept. 1820” may suffice, (because, as a cu- 
rious statistical paper and most useful for reference, 
we shall soon publish it entire)—to which we have 
added a conspicuous notice of the state of the in- 
ternal duties for one year, as an example of the rest. 


The cost of “collecting the customs” was as fol- 
bows—the periods ending on the last day of the 
years respectively given. 





Yeare per cent.| Years per cent. 
3791 5.16 1806 3.84 
1792 4.48 1807 3.52 
1793 4.23 1808 3.31 
1794 4.40 1809 6.36 
1795 4.43 1810 4.81 
1796 4.24 1811 3.20 
1797 4.35 1812 5.05 
1798 5.02 1813 2.99 
1799 5.86 1814 5.49 
1800 4.62 1815 6.08 
1801 4.29 1816 2.10 
1802 3.78 1817 2.68 
1803 3.69 1818 412 
1804 4.24 1819 3.67 
1806 3.97 1820.—y’r incomplete. ] 


I! hope after this it will not be asserted that any 
reputable merchant will collect the customs for threc 
fer cent. In this statement no allowance is made 
for the expenses of revenue cutters, light houses, 
indemnities to collectors, lost debts, &c.— 


INTERNAL DUTIES, 1814. 
On licenses for stills, &c. 41,681,087 19 


On carriages 225,178 47 
On licenses to retailers 787,065 12 
On sales at auction 154,629 20 
On refined sugar 11,670 27 
On stamps 410,516 52 
tnterest 1,196 85 
Moiety of fines, &c. 2,647 34 





3,273,990 96 


Duties refunded or remitted 11,793 84 





Total accruing duties 3,262,197 12 





a 





o- 1 eee - , —— 
Expenses of collection, consisting of 
Contingent expenses 17,147 38 
Measuring stills 13,594 58 
Commission — 107,225 61 
Extra allowances by the _ 
president 11,024 21 7 
148,991 78 





‘Which shews that the cost of collection was at 


at the rate of 44 per cent.] 


The Internal duties accruing for 
1814 were 3,262,000 expenses 149,000 per cent. 4 1-23 
1815 6,242,000 279,000 412 


1816 4,633,000 253,000 - ‘ oe 
1817 __—- 2,906,000 166,000 ) 
The difference between revenue accrued and 


what is actually received, will make some addition 


to the expenses of collection; hence the expenses 
of collecting the internal revenue actually received 
}in 1817, are stated by the secretary of the treasury, 


in his report to congress of 18th December 1818, to 
be 5 8-10 per cent. on the amount paid into the trea- 
sury. In the same report, he states the expenses 
of collecting the direct taz to be 6 3-10 per cent. 
on the amount paid into the treasury for the same 
year. Reader, what do you think of the assertion 
that the direct tax. costs 15 per cent. to collect, 
or that the difference between the two modes of. 
taxation is—“just five to one/” You must read 
these documents—they will give you much informa- 
tion, and render harmjess any publications like this 
of Messrs. Gales and Seaton. 

Now, I wish these gentlemen would take the 
system of internal duties, adopted during the late 
war, and compare it with impost—to put no fancied 
cases, but apply their remarks to what has existed 
and what is now proposed. Till they will do thi 
they must excuse me from any further notice o 
their remarks on revenue, except the horns of the 
dilemma on which they think they have impaled 
their adversary. ‘They observe—“The writers in 
the Register appear to us to stand in this predi- 
cament—-they must admit, as they have most ri- 
grorously contended, that the duties on imposts are 
lessthan they ought to be, and of course not suffi- 
ciently onerous to the people—or they must admit, 
as they have just discovered and now insist that 
they are already too high, and ought not to exist 
at all”? These are the words of the “Intelligen- 
cer.” 

I have heard of quibbles and sophisms, but it 
has been reserved for this occasion to present such 
bare-faced ones. As this extract is from a paper © 
which assumes a high rank for talents as well as 
candor, itis worthy of examination. 

The writer in the Register does contend that im- 
post is oppressive on the people, and he contends 
that duties on articles which could be made at home 
ought to be raised——-not to render them more oner- 
ous, but to bring about the substitution of the do- 
mestic for the foreiga article—then no impost would 
be paid, there would be no oppression. {mpost is 
no oppresston if the people do not pay it—when, 
therefore, a duty on a foreign manufacture is so 
high as to prevent its importation, the people de 
not pay theduty because the goods are not import- 
ed. This is plain sailing. The duties on coarse 
cottons are 100 percent. and, but as such goods 
are chiefly manufactured in.the country, the peo- 
ple are thus clear of the impost on this article, 

Suppose the duty was 1000 per cent. it would 
make no difference if none was paid; and yet 





Messrs. G. and S. would say the oppression onthe 


*The parts inserted in brackets ate abstracted | people was tenfold! This would be true if the im- 


by the editor trom the official documents. 
Fv. Ree. 


portation was not stopped—here we agree:—but if 
the importation of any article ceases, the duty payg. 
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ble on its importation is not paid. It is no incon- 
sistency to contend that low duties are oppressive 
and that high ones will remove the burthen—be- 
cause the importation inthe one case is encouraged, 
in the other case it is checked or prohibited. 
Then the question comes up which is most oner- 
ous on the people—to be compelled, by a low duty, 
to import what they can makeat home, to let their 
raw materials remain useless in the bowels of the 
earth, their laborers go unemployed, their provi- 
sions rot on their hands—or, by a high duty,to ex- 
clude the foreign article from our market and bring 
the domestic into it? This great question is not 
to be settled by pitiful contemptible quibbling, 
but by an appealto facts and experience—(of the 
facts hereafter.) Ithink one horn of the dilemma 
is now turned from the writerin the Register; the 
reader must see who is impaled on it. As to the 
other horn, Messrs. Gales and Seaton must permit 
me to say, that it is utterly untrue that we have 
admitted, just discovered, or now insist that they (the 
duties) are already too high and ought not to exist at 
all. Impost, as an extensive source of revenue, is 
one thing—but imposts to exclude a foreign article 
is a very different one. Low impost eftects one ob- 
ject, high impost the other, Inraising the impost 
or duty the revenue is unpaid; if the quantity im- 
ported is lessened ina ratio greater than the in- 


crease of duiy, impost may cease to operate at all 


for revenue and be efficient only for the protection 
of domestic industry. Reader, you see the differ- 
ence—if Messrs. Gales and Seaton cannot or will 
not, I shall leave them not impaled, byt dozing, 
on the horns of a dilemma of their own creation. 
Hoping that every man who has read the. last 
Register will remember the questions put to and 
the answers given by the New York Mercantile So- 
ciety, I shall have little trouble with facts in ex- 
amining the positions of Messrs. Gales and Seaton. 
The answers to the 8th and 9th questions shew 
that when they.are protected by a high duty, do- 
mestic articles are cheaper and better than import- 
ed. If this is objected to as a document procured 
by the committee on manufactures, we will refer 
to the book so highly recommended by Mr. Gar. 
nett. Cottons—coarse cottons, are protected by 
a duty of 100 percent.—what is the consequence? 
Mr. Cambreleng in his book, pages 45, 46, says 
«Cotton shirtings cost in England in 1820, 18} 
cents a yard—manufactured in the United States 
13"—the difference 5} cents a yard: this fact 
ought to be stated in every paperand be a thousand 
times repeated. Will Messrs. Gales and Seaton 
deny it? Let them do so ifthey choose, but till 
they do deny it they must be cautious how they say 
that an increase of duty on the foreign is an in- 
crease of the price of the domestic article. But 
they say ‘if we cedse to import we cease to export.” 
Pray gentlemen, where did you find this maxim— 
st was not Fearned from merchants. The New York 
chamber of commerce, by William Bayard, de- 
clares “that the want of our provisions is the only 
srcurity we now enjoy for their admission into fo- 
reign ports”—-The New York Mercantile Society 
say of thejnew tariff, —*We think generally, it will 
not be prejudicial to commerce; it would not dimi- 
nish the value of any article of domestic produce 
exported; the price of our articles abroad and the 
d-imand for them is regulated by the wants of 
other nations, and not by what we in return re- 
ceive from them.” No merchant will contradict 
this. Has this rule been deduced from the history 
f commerce—if so, let the country be pointed out 
which iimits its exports by its imports; there is no 





a 
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such country—there is no such maxim in trade, 
which is regulated by want and not friendship:— 

China imports but litthe—her exports are im. 
mense. : 

England imports, we may say, almost nothing ex. 
cept in raw materials; but she exports to all tie 
world—she consumes none of our bread stuffs: we 
clothe ourselves from her manufactories. 

In 1819, our exports of domestic produce to the 
British East Indies amounted to 5,600 dollars: we 
imported from the British East Indies more than 
6,200,000 dollars. In the same year, we exported 


‘to China 7,414,000 specie dollars; domestic produce 


000,000; produce of our fisheries in the Pacific, 
350,000;—we imported from China. more than 
9,000,000. We exported to England and depen. 
dencies 29,740,000 dollars: we imported 45,818,000; 
balance against us 16,000,000. Let me ask again, 
where did the gentlemen find their maxim? and 
where is the evidence of its truth except in their 
own assertion, which is contradicted by all mercan- 
tile experience, by the history of commerce, the 
laws of trade, and treasury documents. But the 
authority which cannot be disputed by Messrs. G. 
and S. is the “National Intelligencer,” of 9th June: 
“in ten years our manufactures will turn the balance 
of trade and the rate of exchange as much in our 
favor with England, as it is now against us—That 
Great Britain will find us competitors in some new 
markets, and in fifty years our redundant manufac- 
tures will find their way to every nook of the habi- 
table globe where a white man can penetrate.” 
Ah, gentlemen, will manufactures do this? —then we 
shall have exports! Pray, what shall we then import? 
—if we can supply all the world, we surely can sup- 
ply ourselves; —and, gentlemen, we siall want ships 
to export our manufactures—so you must not burn 
them im your grand estuary! These ships must have 
seamen—you must not issue your ne ereat—and, 
finally, permit me to say that it will not answer 
your purposes, it will not satisfy the nation, for you 
to abandon argument, disregard facts, and indulge 
in a tirade such as is contained in the latter part of 
yourarticle. ‘Ihe operation of systems of revenue, 
as well as the principles of political economy, are 
now well understood; the people expect candor 
and good temper in the discussion—the subject has 
come home to the interest of every man in the 
union; a great practical evil has befallen us all—one 
of no temporary nature, but which must increase 
with every year of peace: a strong sentiment is 
pervading the nation, growing with our calamities 
and forced on us by the universal pressure. The 
necessity of encouraging our home productions 1s 
now apparent to the farmer, the merchant, not less 
than the mechanic. Commerce is anxiously look- 
ing for new sources of employment—those engaged 
in its pursuits can discern the track; they have only 
to sacrifice their preconceived opinions, to be ge- 
verned by their own convictions, which tell them 
there is but one source of relief to any of the great 
interests of the country—the encouragement and 
final success of our manufactures: this alone 1s 
wanting to cure all the sores of the land. 

My labors are nearly done, for I find my opp? 
nents arguing to the facts advanced as. well as the 
principles resulting from them. The editors of the 
Intelligencer, in their paper of the 7th ult. admit 
“ That if an European nation doubles its duties on the 
import of our products, it is fair to mete to her the same 
measure which she metes to us. We would be unjust 
to eurselves not to do it.” This is the great priaciple 
for which the committee of*manutactures have con- 
tended—it is the basis of their report, and the 
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und taken by the advocates of the new tariff in 
debate. All Europe excludes our principal products, 
except cotton and tobacce—these are received trom 
necessity; they cannot procure them elsewhere: 
the friends of manufactures urge the sound rule 
laid down by Messrs, G. and 8.—mete to them the 
same measure they mete to us; it is unjust to the 
nation not to do it. Congress has-not meted that 
measure; they will not meet duty by duty, prohi- 
bition by prohibition—they have been and are still 
unjust to their constituents; they suffer the markets 
of the people to be dependent on foreign govern- 
ments, and will not entorce reciprocity. If Euro- 
pean nations will admit our produce on the same 
terms we admit theirs, or congress impose on their 
produce the same duties which their governments 
impose on ours, the friends of national industry will 
ask no more. When congress will have established 
this rule, the nation will be satistied. This has been 
the great object of all my labors—to bring about 
this result has been the great effort of our friends 
in congress. Were 1a member of that body and 
could feel myself the representative of the manu 
facturing interest, I would ask no more, and aban- 
don the cause itself if its friends were not satisfied. 


in the station I am, I would devote the same time, 


and labor to convince the people that this would 
be protection enough, as I have already done to 
show them that this much was indispensable. If the 
committee of manufactures should ask more, they 
should hear from me with the same freedom as the 
Hioston committee have done—but let it be remem- 
bered, that to do less would be, in the language of 
Messrs. G, and S. “unjust to ourselves.” Let this 
be the point of union among us—to mete to other 
nations the same measure they mete tous. This 
sentiment can be opposed by no American. 

I am happy to find that Messrs. G. and S. in be- 
coming the apologists for Mr. Walsh, have chosen 
to adopt this definition of «foreign vicissitudes.’ Mr. 
Walsh, no doubt, meant foreign events—such as 
wars and revolutions: it, however, he alluded only 
to foreign laws, if these were the *vicissitudes” and 
the classical critic will agree to this meaninz, then is 
there, indeed, some small hope of a termination to 
this controversy by the rare coincidence in senti- 
ment between Messrs. Walsh, G. & S. and Niles’ cor- 
respondent. There seems, however, some room to 
fear that Mr. Walsh will not agree that his new allie: 
shall become his interpreters—his paper of the 11th 
July does not thank them very courteously for their 
defence against the “doggrel writer in Niles’ Week- 
ly Register,’”? and Mr. W. seems to have lost his 


' temper too much for me to venture upon any com- 


ments on his eulogy upon Jeremy Bentham’s let- 
ters on political economy, which seem to me to have 
no other merit than their being of foreign manu- 
facture. It seems dangerous, indeed, to use this 
word foreign. Messrs. Gales and Seaton say I called 
the language of Mr. Walsh almost traitorous, and 
Mr. W. himself says [have deacribed him as a traitor. 
Really, this is manufacturing with a vengeance—no 
sich expression came from my pen, no such thought 
was inmy mind, These printers seem determined 
toinvent an ae for their invectives—my tem- 
per cannot be ruffied, they may amuse themselves 
and their readers as they please—no body calls 
them traitors; they may call themselves by any 


name they think proper, may raise clamors against. 


themselves for the pleasure of refuting them—but 
they must not quote their language as mine. One of 
these printers must recollect that it is not much 
more pleasant to the feelings, or much more re- 
Putable in a moral point of view, to be detected 


_-_ 


in passing a false_quotation as genuine, than in passe 

ing counterféit paper. The principal difference is, 

that ene deceives the mind, the other the pocket— 

in both cases falsehoods are passed for truth. When 

committed by the editor of a paper, the publishing 

a counterfeited quotation is worse than a coun, 

terfeited dollar:, one deceives the community, the 

other only one individual in it. . Whoever then 

says, that, ‘as far the writer in Niles’ Register, who- 

ever he may be, who is pleased to. describe us us trai- 

tors for suggesting that the proposed revision of 
the tariff is a question the decision of which may 

mainly depend upon future vicissitudes of human 

affairs abroad, we do not consider ourselves bound 

evento read what he has so charitably and shrewdly 
indicied,’ must expect to be reminded of the con- 
sequence of false quotations and groundless impu- 
tations. To such men, my advice is not to enter into 
this,controversy unless they can do it with calm- 
ness—to make no quotations from domestic pro- 
ductions, and espectally as to Niles’ Register, and 
the writers for it—/et them alone, let them regulate 
themselves, or quote them truly; expose them,to the 
people as they are, but do not create a species of 
non-descripts, non-existents, for the pleasure of 
hunting them down, “ha taaaali mo 

The reader will pardon me for this digression—he 
must not expect me to be able to pursue the “even 
tenor of my way” without noticing some of the. 
objects which cross my path—not for their intrin- 
sic importance, but from respect to myself. 1 call 
no man a traitor because he differs from me on any 
subject—it is unworthy of any one who professes to | 
write for public information; it is unworthy of the 
highly reputed editor of the Register, who thinks 
my doggrel productions worthy of being recorded 
in the most useful paper in the union: and, when 
any man pretending to quote me, dares to say that, 
“the writer in Niles’ Register is pleased to describe 
him as a traitor,” it is due to myself, to Mr. Niles 
and the reputation of his paper, for me to dare to 
say, it is not true—you quote me falsely; you are 
passing on the public a counterfeit quotation, and 
that not for the first time. 

The usual length of my essays having been ex- 
ceeded, I must defer for another the conclusion of 
my notice of Messrs. Gales and Seaton’s remarks. 

[ Communicuted. 











The Slave Trade. 


A discussion took place on the 25th of June last 
in the British house of lords, on the subject of the 
foreign slave trade, when the marquis of Lansdown 
took occasion to remark, that there was but ore 
voice in all the governments to whom the subject 
had been presented, with the exception of. Portu- 
gal, that the trade should be put an end to; but 
that, with the single exception of the United States 
of America, they had all failed to carry their engage- 
ments into effect. His lordship added some very 
singular instances of departure, on the part of 
France, from its pledged faith.* One case was that 
of the Jeune Estelle. When that vessel was over- 
taken by a British cruiser, and when the captain 
perceived that the zeal and activity of sir George 
Collier would render it impossible for him to escape 
the punishment which awaited his offence, a num- 
ber of the unfortunate negroes were thrown over. 
board in casks. These casks were said to have been 





*He stated that 60,000 slaves had been trans- 





ported from Africa to the West Indies, ugder the 
French flag, in one year! 2 
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thrown overboard to lighten the ship, and the hor. 
rid nature of the transaction would never have been 
known, had it not been for the vigilance of one of 
the British sailors who boarded the Jeune Estelle. 
This sailor, on striking « cask, heard a faint voice 
issue from it, The cask was opened, and two negro 
girls, of about twelve or fourteen years of age, were 
found crammed in it, and almost expiring from suf- 
focation. It then struck every one of the British 
sailors with horror, especially when they recollect- 
ed the casks they had seen floating from the ship, 
the contents of which were now no longer doubtful. 

The following are the resolutions respecting the 
slave trade, introduced by Mr. Wilberforce, and 

reed to by the house of commons, and on which 
a bill was ordered to be brought in: 

“1, That the whole of the proceeds of vessels and 
cargoes belonging to the subjects of the kings of 
Spain, Portugal, or the Netherlands, respectively, 
captured for being engaged in illicit traffic in slaves, 


in violation of the conventions made with those} 
states, may be allowed by the lords commissioners| 


of his majesty’s treasury, tothe captors thereof, in 
all cases in which such proceeds have been actually 
distributed among such captors. 

«2. That a moiety of the proceeds of vessels and 
cargoes belonging to the subjects of the kings of 
Spain, Portugai, or the Netherlands, rg yh 
captured for being engaged in illicit traffic in 
slaves, in violation of the conventions made with 
those states, be granted or allowed by the lords 
commissioners of his majesty’s treasury to the cap- 
tors thereof, in all cases in which such proceeds 
have not been already distributed among such cap- 
tors, 

«3. A bounty of 10/. for every slave forfeited as 
being found on board of vessels belonging to the 
sthjects of the, kings of Spain, Portugal, or the 
Netherlands, respectively, captured for being en- 
gaged in illicit traffic in slaves, in violation of the 
conventions made with those states, be allowed to 
the captors of such vessels.” 

On the same-occasion it was remarked by Mr. 
Wilberforce, after animadverting upon the conduct 
of France, Portugal and other countries, in relation 
to the subject: 

“That we contemplate with far different feelings 
the conduct of the United States of America. Not 
only have their cruizers been actively employed in 
co-operation with our own in suppressing the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa, but an act has been 
passed by congress, which places the slave trade in 
the list of piracies, and subjects to capital punish- 
ment, all citizens of the United States who shall be 
found to engage in it. That, in witnessing the con- 
ductof the legislature of the United States on this 
occasion, we are led to reflect with grateful ex- 
ultation on our common origin, and on those com- 
mon laws and institutions, whose liberal spirit has 


prompted our American brethren to be among the 


very foremost in thus stamping on a traffic in the 
persons of our fellow creatures, its just character 
and designation; and we cannot but express our 
earnest hopes, that not only we ourselves shall 
speedily follow so honorable an example, but that 
the day is not far distant when, by the general con- 
currence of all civilized nations, this detestable 
traffic shall be pronounced to be piratical, to be an 
offence against all human kind, which all are en- 
titled and bound by duty to suppress. 

“That, from the gratifying contemplation of the 


zeal manifested by the United States to promote, 





—— 


whose subjects the slave trade has been for some 
time carried on to an unprecedented extent, alon 
the whole range of the western coasts of Africa. 
and whose flag not only protects her own subjects 
in their criminal enterprizes, but serves to protect 
the subjects also of other powers who engage in 
this commerce, but who are prevented by the vigi- 
lance of British cruizers from finding any shelter 
under the flags of their own countries.” 





—s 


Singular Law-case. 

At alate court held before Mr. Justice Yates, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Soonon.gize, commonly called T'omniy 
Jemmy, the Seneca chief, was tried for the murder 
of a squaw, who was accused of witchcraft. The 
“Republican Press” states, that, by his counsel, he 
put in a plea to the jurisdiction of the court, in sub. 
stance as follows: 

“That long before the settlement of the late cole. 
ny of New-York, and long before the state of New. 
York became a sovereign and independent state, 
the Seneca nation of Indians was a free and inde. 
pendent nation, possessing and exercising the rights 
and powers of sovereignty, among which they had 
hitherto always possessed and exercised, and stil! 
possess and lawfully exercise the exclusive right 
to try and punish members of their own nation, for 
offences committed against other members of the 
nation within their territory, and particularly for 
the crime of murder as aforesaid committed; which 
offences were exclusively cognizable by the chief, 
sachems and principal warriors of the nation, from 
time to time assembled. The plea then set forth 
that the prisoner anc the deceased were and always 
had been members of the nation, and that the of 
fence stated in the indictment was committed with- 
in the territory belonging to the Senecas, and con- 
cluded in the usual form, with a prayer whether 
the court of Oyer and Terminer could or would’ 
take any further cognizance of the matter.” 

The district attorney denied the facts in his plea, 
and tendered an issue to the country, in which the 
prisoner joined, and a jury was sworn to try the 
saine. Several witnesses, among whom was the 
celebrated Red Jacket, gave testimony to support 
the prisoner’s plea. The jury, by their verdict, re- 
turned that the al/egations contained in the prison. 
er’s plea are true. A motion was made to arres* 
judgment, and the whole proceedings wiil be 
brought before the supreme court next month 2 
Albany for its decision. 

(CpOne of the editors of the Albany Areus ws 
present at this trial, and gives the following amusing 
particulars that occurred. The woman had been 
regularly tried and condemned as a witch, and the 
Indians contended that the alleged murderer acted 
as a minister of justice, in compliance with the law 
established from time immemorial. «The ridicule 
which this doctrine [of witchcraft] excited among 
those to whom it was promulged, was warmly re. 
sented by the chiefs and warriors; and the famous 
Red Jacket, wpon being told of the absurdity of . 
belief in witchcraft, indignantly exclaimed, «What: 
do you denounce us as fools and bigots, because we 
still continue to believe that which you yourselves, 
sedulously inculeated two centuries ago? Your 
divines have thundered this doctrine from the pul- 
pit—your judges have pronounced it from the 
bench—your courts of justice have sanctioned It 
with the formalities of law—and you would now 
punish our unfortunate brother for adherence t° 





the cause of humanity, we turn with feelings of the | the superstitions of his fathers! Goto Salem! Look 
most painful disappointment to France, by some of| at the records of yeur government, and you W! 
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§nd hundreds executed for the very crime which 
has called forth the sentence of condemnation upon 
éhis woman, and drawn down the arm of vengeance 
apon her. What have our brothers done more than 
the rulers of your people have done? And what 
crime has this man committed by executing in a 
summary way, the laws of his country and the in- 
junctions of his God?” 

Evidence was adduced to shew what were the 
usages of the Indians in such cases, and it appeared 
that the woman had been tried and executed after 
theirmanner. “Red Jacket, the orator, and princi- 
pal of the pagan party, presented himself to take 
the oath; and upon being questioned whether he 
believed in a Supreme Being, and in the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments hereafter, fixed the 
“lurking devil of his eye”’* upon the questioner, 
and replied—«*Yes! much more than the white men, 
if we are to judge by their actions.” 


eee 
Appropriations of Public Land. 
Report relative to appropriagions of public land for 
the purposes of education—made to the senate of 
Maryland Jan, 30, 1821, 
The committee, to whom was referred so much 


of the governor’s message, as relates to education 
and public instruction, beg leave to report— 


That they concur with his excellency in believ- 


ing education, and a general diffusion of knowledge, 
in a government constituted like ours, to be of 
great importance, and that, “in proportion as the 
structure of a government gives weight to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion shouid 
be enlightened.” Your committee consider our 
government as emphatically a government of opin- 
ion. A general diffusion of knowledge, which is 
essential to its right administration, cannot be ef- 
fected, unless the people are educated. No high 
degree of civilization, of moral power and dignity, 
or of intellectual excellence; no superiority in sci- 
ence, in literature, or in liberal and useful arts, 
which constitutes the noblest national supremacy, 
can be attained without the aid of seminaries of 
learning. The establishment of literary institu- 
tions, then, of all grades, from the common school 
up to the university, becomes the first duty of the 
legislature of a free people. 

Your committee are well aware of the difficulty, 
in the present embarrassed state of our pecuniary 
concerns, of providing the means of making educa- 
tion general, They are fully sensible that, at this 
time, large appropriations out of the public treasu- 
ry for this purpose, all important as it is, cannot be 
expected. They deem it therefore, their duty to 


‘recall to your notice a report and certain resolu- 


tions, preseated to the senate at the last session by 
a committee, of a like nature with the present, 
which has been referred to your committee, as a 
part of the unfinished business. The object of 
those resolutions was to call the attention of con- 
gress and the legislatures of the several states, to 
the public lands, asa fund, from which appropria- 
tions for the purposes of education may with jus- 
tice be claimed, not only by Maryland, but all the 
eriginal states, and three of the new ones. 

One thirty-sixth part of all the states and territo- 
Ries, (except Kentucky,) whose waters fall into the 





* «There is not, perhaps, in nature, a more ex- 
pressive eye than that of Red Jacket; when fired 
dy indignation or revenge, it is terrible; and when 
he chooses to display his unrivalled talent for irony, 


es 


propriated by congress, wherever the Indian ti 
has been extinguished, and provisions made f 
further appropriations, according to the same ratio, 
wherever the Indian title may hereafter be extin- 
guished, for the support of common schools; and 
other large appropriations have been made for the 
support of seminaries of a higher grade, Your 
committee are of opinion, that reige for whose 
benefit no such appropriations have been made, 
are entitled to ask them of congress, not as a mat- 
ter of favour, but of justice. That this may more 
fully appear, especially as the right of those states 
to an equal participation with the states, formed 
out of the public lands, in all the benefits derived 
from them, has been doubted, your committee have 
deemed it proper to take a cursory view of the 
manner in which they have been acquired. — 


Before the war of the revolution, and indeed for 
some years after it, several of the states posesaed 
within their nominal limits, extensive tracts of wagte 
and unsettled lands: These states were all at that 
epoch, reyal and not proprietary provinces, and the 
crown, either directly or through the medium of 
officers, whose authority had been prescribed or as- 
sented to by the crown, wasin the habit of granting 
those lands. The right of disposing of them was 
claimed and exercised by the crown in some form or 


Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, has in : 


fother. They might, therefore, with strict proprie- 


ty, be called the property of the crown. | atte 
A question arose soon after the declaration of 
independence, whether those lands should belong 
to the United States, er to the individual states, 
within whose nominal limits they were situated. 


doubt could be entertained, that the property and 
jurisdiction of the soil were acquired by the com- 
mon sword, purse, and blood of ail the states, uni- 
ted in a common effort. Justice, therefore, de- 
manded that, considered in the light of property, 
the vacant lands should be sold to defray the ex- 
.pences incurred in the contest by which they were 
obtained; and the future harmony of the states re- 
quired, that the extent and ultimate population of 
the several states should not be so disproportionate 
as they would be if their nominal limits should be 
retained. 

This state, as early as the 30th October, 1776, exe 
pressed its decided opinion, in relation to the va- 
cant lands, by an unanimous resolution of the con- 
vention, which framed our constitution and form of 
government, in the following words, viz: Resolved, 
unanimously, That it is the opinion of this conven- 
tion, that the very extensive claim of the state of 
Virginia to the back lands, hath no foundation in 
justice, and that if the same, or any like claim is 
admitted, the freedom of the smaller statés and the 
liberties of America may be thereby greatly en- 
dangered; this convention being firmly persuaded 
that, if the dominion over those bad should be es- 
tablished by the blood and treasure of the United 
States, such lands ought to be considered asa com. 
mon stock, to be parceled out, at proper times, inte 
convenient, free and independent governments.” 

In the years 1777 and 1778, the general assembly, 
by resolves and instructions to their delegates in 
congress, expressed their sentiments in support of 
their claim to a participation in these lands, in 9 
still stronger language, and declined acceding to 
the confederation, on account of the refusal of the 
states claiming them exclusively to ceed them to the 
United States, They continued to decline on the 
same grounds, until 1781, when, to prevent the 





his keen sarcastic glance is irresistible.” 


Jin jurious impression, that dissention existed among 


However that question might be decided, no 
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' Same, and every part thereof.” 
‘ gettled lands, urged with great earnestness and 
- ing them from’ Great Britain, strengthened by the 


' of property and jurisdiction to the United States 


_ at length made the requsite impression upon the 


_ with the exception of New York, extended west- 


~eharters. The rest of that territory lay within the 
‘ limits of the chaiter of Virginia. New York, in- 


' gions, however, from ail these states, at length com- 


' wardly to the Pacific Ocean,) at length, in 1802, 


_ sippi and Alabama, was purchased of France:for 


' sums required for the purchase of the Indian title 


‘been made by cessions from individual states, it has 
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the states, occasioned by the refusal of Maryland, 
to goin the confederation, they authorized their 
delegates in congress to subscribe the articles; pro- 
testing, however, at the same, time against the in- 
terrence, Ncioys might otherwise have been drawn, ) 
that Maryland had relinquished its claim to a parti- 
Cipation in the western lands. 

Most of the other states contended, on similar 
grounds with those taken by Maryland, for a parti- 
cipation in those lands. 

By the treaty of peace in 1783, Great Britain re- 
inguished “to the United States, all claim to the 
government, property and territorial rights, of the 


The justice and sound policy of ceding the un- 


force by those states, which had united in conquer- 


A 


surrender on the part of Great Britain, of her rights 


collectively, and aided, moreover, by the elevated 
and patriotic spirit of disinterestedness and concilia- 
tion,which then animated the whole confederation, 


states which had exclusively claimed those lands: 
and each of them, with the exception of Georgia, 
made -cessions of their respective claims within a 
few yearsafterthe peace. Those states were Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, Virginia, North- 
Carolina, and South Carolina, the charters of which, 


wardly to the South Sea or Pacific Ocean. This 
circumstance gave to Massachusetts and Connécti- 
cut a joint claim with Virginia, to such parts of 
what was then called the north western territory, 
@s_came within the breadth-of the respective 


deed, had am indefinite claim to a part of it. Ces- 


pleted the title of the United States, and placed it 
beyond all controversy. %, 

The state of North Carolina ceded its claim to 
the territory which now’ constitutes the state of 
‘Tennessee. ~" 

Georgia, (whose charter also extended west- 


ceded. the territory which now constitutes the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama, except-a small 
part on the southside of them, which was acquired 
under the treaty ceding Louisiana. ‘ The condi- 
tions of that cession were, that the United States 
should pay one million two hundred thousand doilars 
to Georgia, and extinguish the Indian title within 
the limits which she reserved. — ' 
_ The United States have, in this manner, acqui- 
red an indisputable title to all the public lands east 
of the Mississippi. - = 

All the territory west of the Mississippi, together 
with the southern extremity of the states of: Missis- 


Sifteen millions of dollars. This sum, as well as the 


to the public lands, was paid out of the treasury of 
the United States... ary ae 2 

So far, therefore, as acquisition of public lands 
has been made by purchase, it has been at the com- 
mon expense; so far as it has been made by war, it 
has been by the common force; and so far as it has 


been upon the ground, expressly stipulated in most 
of the acts or deeds of cession, that the lands should 
be “considered,” to use the words of the act pag- 


— ———— ——s 
oes cession, ‘‘as a common fund, for the use un? 
benefit of such of the states us have become, or shall 
become, members of the confederation or federal ali. 
sance of said states, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expenditure. 
and shall faithfully and bona fide be disposed of for 
that purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatso. - 
ever. ' 

In whatever point of view, therefore, the pub. | 
lic lands are considered, whether as acquired 
purchase, conquest, or cession, they are emphati. 

Cally the common property of the union. Vhe ought 
to enure, therefore, to the common use and bene. 
fit of ail the states, in just proportions, and cannot 
be appropriated to the use and benefit of any par. 
ticular state or states, to the exclusion of the others, 
without an infringement of the principles, upon 
which cessions trom states are expressly made, and 
a violation of the spirit of our national compact, as 
well as the principles of justice aud sound policy. 

So tar asthese lands have been sold, and the pro- 
ceeds been received into the national treasury, all 
the states have derived a justly proportionate bene. 
filfromthem: So far as they have been appropria. 
ted for purposes of defence, there is no ground for 
complaint; for the defence of every part of the 
country is a common concern: So far, in a word, as 
the proceeds have been applied to national, and 
not to state purposes, although the expenditure 
may have been local, the course of the general gov- 
ernment has been consonant to the principles and 
spirit of the federal constitution. But, so far as ap- 
propriations have been made, in favor of any state 
or states, to the’ exclusion of the-rest, where the 
appropriations would have been beneficial, and 
might have been extended to all alike, your com- 
mittee conceive there has beena departure from 
that line of -policy, which impartial justice, s0 es- 
sential to the peace, harmony, and stability,-of the 
union, imperiously prescribes. eter 

Your committee, then, proceed to enquire, whe- 
ther the acts of congress, in relation to ‘appropria- 
tions of public lands, have been conformable to the 
dictates of impartial justice. , 

- By the laws relating to the survey and sale of the 
public: lands, one thirty-sixth part of them hasbeen 
reserved and appropriated in perpetuity for the 
support of common schools. The public lands are 
laid of into townships, six miles square, by lines run- 
ning with the cardinal points: these townships are 
then divided into thirty-six sections,‘each a mile 
square, and containg 640 acres, which are-designa- 
ted by numbers. Section No. 16, which: is always 
a central section, has invariably been appropriated, 
(and provision has been made by law for the like 
appropriations in future surveys,) for the support 
of common schools in each township.” * — 

In Tennessee, in addition to the appropriation 
of a section in each township for common schools, 
200,000 acres have been*assigned for the endow- 
ment of colleges and academies. —_— appropria- 
tions have alse been made in Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, Miabi- 
gan, and the north western territory, for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of seminaries of learning of 
a higher grade than common schools, Your com- 
mittee have not bad an opportunity of ascertaining 
the exact amount of those appropriations, but, from 
such examination as they have been able to make, 
it ig believed, that they bear a smaller proportiot 
to those of common schools, than in Tenness¢ee.— 
Tennessee, in Seybert’s statistical annals, is state 
to contain 40,000 square miles,‘‘which are equal to 





sed for that purpose by the state which made the | 


25,600,000 actes. One 36th part of thisnumber & 
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und acres, Which is the amount of appropriation for com- | Add the speregate number of acres. 

hall mon schools, is 711,111. The appropriation for] which, if the system heretofore fol- 

li. colleges and academies in that‘ state is, asubove} lowed,should be, (asit ought to be) 

ive stated, 200,000 acres, being something less than] adhered to, will ultimately be ap- i 

ine; two-sevenths, of the common school appropriation.| propriated to literary purposes on | yagi? 
for It is believed that the appropriations in the other] the west of the Mississippi, 6,666,666 2. 
180- states and territories, for seminaries of a higher : 

- grade, do not amount to more than two-tenths or| And the total literary appropriation, 

ib. one-fifth of the appropriations for common schools.| in the’ new states and territories, ta 
by Your committee think they will not be farfrom} will be acres 14,576,569 2.8 
iti. the truth in estimating them at that proportion. Attwo dollars per acre, the amount .. 

ht The states and territories east of the Mississippi,} in money will be ———-- G29,153,139 1-3 
e- which have had appropriations made in theirfavor} Such is the vast amount of property destined for 
Lot for the support of literary institutions; that is to say, | the support and encouragement of learning im the 
ar. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, Alabama, Michi- | states and territories carved out of the public lands. 
rs, gan, and the north western territory, are estimated, | These large appropriations of land, the common pro- 
on in Seybert’s statistical annals, to contain of unsold | perty of the union, will eure to the exelusive bene- 
nd  Jands, — 200,000,000 | fit of those states and territories. They are appro- 
ag Of lands. sold, 11,697,125 | priations for state and not for national ; 
y. To which add Tennessee, 25,600,000 ; they are of such a nature that they might have been 
0- -— -} extended to all the states; they therefore ought to 
il} And the aggregate number of acres have beenthusextended. Allthe other states paid 
e- in those states and territories willbe 237,297,125 | their full share for the purchase of the region west 
a One 36th part of that aggregate num- of the Mississippi, and for the extinguishment of 


or ber, being the amount of appropria- 





le tion for common schools, is 6,591,586 
as Add one Sth part of the common 

id school appropriation, asthe appro- : 

re priation for colleges andacademies, 1,318,317 
Ve 

d And the aggregate number of acres 

p- appropriated for the purposes of 

e education in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 

e Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 


Michigan, and the north western 


le territory, will be 7,909,903 
n At two dollars per acre, which is less, 
. according to Seybert’s statistical 
€ annals, than the average price of all 
the public lands, which have here- 
. tofore been sold, the amount in mo- 
° ney will be $15,819,806 
e : —<neaeee 


Seybert estimates the lands purchased 
of France by the United States in 
1803, at acres 200,000,000 

By the laws relating to the survey and 
and sales of lands in Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Arkansaw, appro- 
priations of land for the purposes 
of education have been made after 
the same ratio, as in the new states 
and territories on the east of the 

: Mississippi, and it is presumed the 

: same policy will be adhered to in 
relation to the whole of the public 
lands on the west of that river. 
On that supposition the appro- 
priations for common schools, that 
is, one 36th part of 200,000,000 
acres, will be 

Add for colleges and academies one 
Sth part of the appropriation for 
common schools 


i) a 





5,555,555 


1,111,111 





And the a te number of acres 

will be tee 6,666,666 2-3 
At two dollars per acre, the amount 

in money wiil be $13,333,333 1-3 
To the aggregate number of acres 
appropriated for the support of lite- 
rary institutions on the east side of 
the Mississippi, 7,909,903 


the Indian title, on both sides of that river.. Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia,_North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, besides paying their 
proportion of these expenses, ceded all their vacant 
territory on the east side of the Mississippi. All 
these states, therefore, might, with great proprie- 
ty, complain of partiality and injustice, if their ap- 
plications to congress for similar anpbe printer tee 
like purposes should be refused. 5 ae 

But of this refusal, they need have no apprehen- 
sion, if they are true to their own interests, and are 
united in asserting them; for if, contrary to all rea- 
sonable expectation, the states which have already 
received the benefit of literary appropriations, 
should be opposed to the extension of them to their 
sister states, the latter are more than two-thirds in 
number of all the United States, and have a still lar- 
ger proportion of representatives in congress.— 
These states are, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New- 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Kentucky; and together have one 
handred and sixty-nine representatives in congress. 
The favored states, on the contrary, have only se- 
venteen representatives. The excluded states 
have therefore an overwhelming majority in con- 
gress, and have it completely in their power to 
make appropriations for the benefit of their litera- 
ry institutions, upon the improbable supposition, that 
the representatives of the favored states would op- 
pose them in congress; a supposition too discrédi- 
table to their character for justice to be admitted. 

The magnitude of the appropriations that would 
be required to place the states, which have not yet 
enjoyed any for the purposes of’ education, upon an 
equal footing with those in whose favor they have 
already been made, can afford no just ground of 
objection. For, superior as the population of those 
states is, yet, if the ratio of appropriation be ob- 
served with régard to them, which has been adopt- 
edin relation to others, 7. e. one 36th part of ‘the 
number of acres in the territory of eaeh for com- 
mon schools; and one 5th part of that one 36th, for 
colleges und academies, the number of acres re- 
quired will be much less than has already been 
given to the favored states and territories; it will 
indeed amount to but a very small portion of the 
public lands. For, according to Seybert’s Statisti- 








‘cal Annals, those lands, in 1813, amounted to 
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400,000,000 acres. The amount required for all 
the excluded states would be less than two and a 


half per centum of that quantity. To show which | 


more clearly, your committee beg leave to submit 
the following statement, founded upon calculations 
made upon the extent of territory in each of those 
states, as laid down in Seybert’s Statistical Annals: 


New Hampshire contains 6,074,240 acres. 
One 36th part of that extent, be- 
“ ing the number of acres of pub- 

lic land to which that state is 
entitled for the support of com- 
mon schools, is 

ne Sth part of that S6th, to 
which New Hampshire is enti- 
tled for the support of colleges 
and academies, is 33,745 

Totalfor New Hampshire, 

Vermont contains 6,551,680 acres. 

One 36th part, for common 
schools, is 

One 5th of one 36th, for colleges 


and academies, 


181,991 
36,398 


Totai for Vermont, 
Massachusetts, including Maine, 
contains 
One 36th part, for common 
schools, - 805,277 
ine Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 161,055 


eee ee 


Total for Massachusetts and Maine, 


Rhode Island contains 1,011,200 acres. 


One 36th pam, for common 
_ schools, 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges, 


* Total for Rhode Island, 
Connecticut contains 2,991,360 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 


28,088 
5,617 





_ schools, 85,093 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 16,618 


Total for Connecticut, 
New York contains 28,800,000 acres, 
One 36th part, for common 


schools, 800,000 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 160,000 


Total for New York, 
New Jersey contains 5,324,800 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 
~ schools, 144,577 
Wne Sth part of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 28,917 
Total for New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania contains 29,872,000 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 
schools, 829,777 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, : 165,955 





Total for Pennsylvania, 
Delaware contains 1,356,800 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 

schools, 37,688 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 7,537 





Total for Delaware, - 


168,728 acres 


202,473 


218,389 
28,990,000 acres. 


966,332 


33,705 


99,711 


960,000 


- 173,494 


995,732 


45,225 


Maryland contains 8,960,000 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 


schools, 248,888 

One Sth of one S6th, forcolleges 
and academies, sie 49,777 : 
Total for Maryland, 298,665 


Virginia contains 44,800,000 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 


.8chools, 1,244,444 

} One Sth of one 36th, farcolleges 

and academies, ) 248,888 
Total for Virginia, — 1,493,382 


North Carolina contains 29,720,000 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 


schools, 825,555 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, ‘ 165,111 
Total for North Carolina, 990,666 


South Carolina contains 15,411,200 acres, 
One 36th part, for common 





schools, 428,088 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges , 
and academies 85,617 
Total for South Carolina, 313,705 


| Georgia contains 39,680,000 acres. 
One S6th. part, for common 


schools, - 1,102,222 
One 5th of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 220,444 
Total for Georgia, (1,322,666 


Kentucky contaims 32,000,000 acres. 
One 36th part, for common 


schools, $88,888 
One Sth of one 36th, for colleges 
and academies, 177,777 
Total for Kentucky, 1,066,665 





Total amount of literary appropriation 

necessary to do justice to the states 

which have not yet had any, 9,370,760 

The senate will perceive, from the foregoing 
calculations, that, if the ratio of appropriation for 
the purposes of education,which has hitherto been 
observed, be adopted with respect to the sixteen 
states, which as yet have received no appropriations 
of that nature, a much smaller number of acres will 
be required than has already been assigned to the 
western region of our country: it would be an 1n- 
considerale portion of the aggregate of public 
lands; a much less quantity, indeed, than now re- 
mains unsold in any of the states which have been 
formed out of them, with the exception perhaps, 
of Ohio and Tennessee. The magnitude of the 
appropriations, then, which equal justice now re- 
quires, cannot be considered as a reasonable ob- 
jection to them; and, as the literary appropriations 
that have heretofore been made, have been granted 
for state, and not for NaTIoNnaL purposes, accord- 
ing to the just principle set forth in the beginning 
of this report, similar appropriations ought to be 
extended to all the states. | 

The circumstance, that the lands which have 
heretofore been appropriated for the purposes 
education, are a part of the territory of the states 
for whose benefit they have been assigned, Can. 
furnish no reasonable und for the preference 
which has been giventhem. The public lands are 





not the less the common property of aij the state? 
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pecause they are situated within the jurisdictional 
limits of the states and territories which have been 
formed aut of them. Such states have no power 
to tax them; they cannot interfere with the primary 
disposal of them, or with the regulations of con- 

ress for securing the title to purchasers: it is, in 
fact, congress alone that can enact laws to affect 
them. ‘he interest which a citizen ofan Atlan- 
tic state has in them, as a part of the property 
of the union, is the same as the interest of a citizen 
residing in 2 state formed out ofthem. But hith- 
erto appropriations of them for state purposes have 
only been made in favor of such states; and the 
citizen, on the eastern side of the Alleghany, may 


ee sities 


six states in which the public lands, on this side of 
the Mississippi, are chiefly situated, to their exclu- 
sive benefit in the maintenance of their schools? 

Your committee are aware, that it has been said, 
that the appropriation of a part of the public lands 
to the purposes of education, for the benefit of the 
states formed out of them, has had the effect of 
raising the value of the residue, by inducing emi- 
grants to settle upon them. Although, in the pre- 
ambies of such of the acts on this subject as have 
preambles, the promotion of religion, morality, and 
knowledge, as necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, have been assigned as 
the reason for passing them, and no mention has 


— 


well complain that property, in which he has a] been made of the consequent increase inthe value 


common interest with his fellow citizen on the 
western side, should be appropriated exclusively to 
the use of the latter. That this is the fact, in re- 
gard to that part of the public lands, which have 
been assigned for the support of literary - institu- 
tions and the promotion of education, cannot be 
denied. 7 

Your committee do not censure the enlightened 
policy which governed congress, in making liberal 
appropriations of land for the encouragement of 
learning in the west, nor do they wish to withdraw 
one acre of them from the purposes to which they 
have been devoted; but they think they are fully 
justified in saying, that impartial justice required 
that similar appropriations should have been ex. 
tended to all the states alike. Suppose congress 
should appropriate 200,000 acres of the public 
lands for the support of colleges and academies in 
New York; and Virginia, who gave up and ceded 
a great portion of those lands to the United States, 
onthe express condition, that “they should be con- 
sidered as a common fund for the use and benefit 
of all of them, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture,” should apply fora similar grant, and her ap- 
plication should: be refused: would she not have a 
a right to complain of the partiality of sucha mea- 
sure, and to charge the federal government with a 
breach of good faith, and an infringement of the 
conditions on which the cession was made? It 
cannot be denied that she would. Congress have 


of the lands that would remain, as a motive for the 
appropriation; yet the knowledge that provision 
had been made for the education of children in the 
west, though other motives usually influence emi- 
grants, might have had its weight in inducing some 
to leave their native homes. If such has been the 
effect, the value of the residue of the lands kas no 
doubt beer increased by it. This increase of value, 
however, has not been an exclusive benefit to the 
Atlantic states, but a benefit common to all the 
states, eastern and western, while the latter still en: 
joy exclusively the advantage derived from the ap- 
propriations of land for literary purposes. The 
incidental advantage, of the increase in value of the 
public lands in consequence of emigration, if it is 
to be considered in the light of a compensation to 
the old states, must be shewn to be an advantage 
exclusively enjoyed bythem. That this, however, 
is not the case, is perfectly obvious; because the 
proceeds of the lands thus raised in value by emi- 
gration, when sold, go into the United States’ trea- 
sury, and are applied, like other revenues, to the 
general benefit; in other words, to national and not 
to state purposes. 

It is, moreover, most clear, that this increase of 
the value of lands, in consequence of emigration, 
produces a peculiar benefit to the inhabitants of 
the new states, in which the inhabitants of the 
other states, unless owners of land in the new, have 
no participation. The benefit consists in the in- 
crease of the value of their own private property. 


already made a grant of 200,000 acres of land for|’' On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true, that 


the support of colleges and academies, not indeed in 
New ¥ork, but in Tennessee. Would not Virginia, 


emigration is injurious to the Atlantic states, and 
to them alone. While it has had the effect of rais- 


ifshe now made an application for a like grant, and | ing the price of lands in the west, it has, in an equa! 
were refused, have the same reason to complain as| ratio at least, and probably in a much greater, pre- 
if New York, instead of Tennessee, had bcen the fa-| vented the increase of the value of lands in the 


vered state? 


states which the emigrants have left. It is an indis- 


Your committee beg leave to illustrate, by ano-| putable principle in political economy, that the 
ther example, the equity of the principle which it | price of every object of purchase, whether land or 
isthe object of this report to establish. - Foreign | personal property, depends upon the relation which 
commerce and the public lands are alike legitimate | supply bears to demand, The demand for Jand 
sources, from which the United States may and do} would have been the same, or very nearly so, for 
derive revenue. Foreign commerce has fixed its | the same number of people as are contained within 
seat in the Atlantic states. Suppose congress should | the present limits of the Unitea States, if they had 
pass a law appropriating one 36th part of the reve-| been confined within the limits of the Atlantic 
nue collected from foreign commerce, in the ports | states. But the supply in that case would have been 
of Baltimore, New-York, Boston, Norfolk, Charles-| most materially different. It must have been so 
ton, and Savannah, to the support of common schools | small, in proportion to the demand, as to occasion a 
throughout the states in which they are situated: | great rise in the value of land in the Atlantic states; 
the other states, every person will admit, would | for it cannot be doubted, that it is the inexhaustible 
have a right to complain of the partiality and injus- | supply of cheap and good land in the west which 
tice of such an act; and yet, in what respect would | has kept down the price of land on the eastern side 
an act appropriating one 36th part of the revenue, | of the Alleghany. If the Atlantic states had been 
derived from foreign commerce to the use of schools, | governed by an exclusive, local, and selfish policy, 
in the six states in which it should be produced, be | every impediment would have been thrown in the 
More partial or unjust than an act appropriating | way of emigration, which has constantly and uni- 
one 36th part of the public land in Ohio, Indiana, |formly operated to prevent the growth of their 





Mlinois, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, the 


numbers, wealth, and power; for which disadvan. 
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‘ tage the appreciation of their interest in the public 
nds, consequent upon emigration, can afford no 
adequate compensation. It appearing then perfect- 
ly clear to your committee, that emigration is ex- 
clusively advantageous to the new states, whose 
population, wealth and power, are thereby increas- 
ed, at the expense of those states which the emi- 
grants abandon, the inducement to emigration fur- 
nished by the appropriation of public lands for the. 
urposes of education in the west, instead of afford- 
& a reason for confining such appropriations to 
that quarter of the union, offers the most weighty 
considerations, of both justice and policy, in favor 
of extending them to the states which have not yet 
obtained them. 

Your committee beg leave to present one further 
reflection to the consideration of the senate, drawn 
from the effect produced by encouraging learning 
in the western states alone, upon the relative moral 
power of the Atlantic and Mississippi states. They 

are far from wishing to make any objection to the 
augmentation of the intelligence and mental im- 
provement of the people of the west. On the con- 
trary, they sincerely desire the advancement of 
their brethren in that quarter of the union, in every 

thing that can strengthen, dignify, and embellish 

' political communities. But, while they entertain 
these sentiments, they cannot shut their eyes to the 
political preponderance which must ultimately be 
the inevitable result of the superior advantages of 
education there, and they must, therefore, ardently 
desire that the same advantages be extended to the 
people of the Atlantic states. 

' Your committee are persuaded, that, from the 
views which they have thts presented, on the sub- 
ject of appropriations of public lands for the pur- 
pose of education, the senate will be satisfied that 
Maryland, and the other states which have not yet 
had the benefit of any such appropriations, are en. 
titled to ask of the general government to be placed 
on an equal footing with the states which have al- 
ready received them. They believe that no one, 
convinced of.the justice of such a measure, can 
question its expediency; nor can they entertain any 
apprehension that an application to congress, sup- 
ported by the combined influence of all the states 
which are interested, would fail of success. For 
the purpose, therefore, of drawing the attention of 
the national legislature to this important subject, 
and of obtaining the co-operation of the other 
states, your committee beg leave to recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 


Resolved by the general assembly of Maryland, That 
each of the United States has an equal right to par- 
ticipate in the benefit of the public lands, the com- 
mon property of the union. | 


Resolved, That the states in whose favor congress 
have not made appropriations of land for the pur- 
poses of education, are entitled to such appropria- 
tions as will correspond, in a just proportion, with 
those heretofore made in favor of the other states. 


Resolved, That his excellency the governor be 
requested to transmit copies of the foregoing re- 
port and resolutions to each of our senators and 
representatives in congress,with a request that they 
will Jay the same before their respective houses, 
and use their endeavors to procure the passage of 
an act to carry into effect the just principles therein 
set forth. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be 
also requested to transmit copies of the said report 
and resolutions to the governors of the several 
states of the union, with a request that they will 


-~ 


“emg 


—— 


communicate the satne to the legislatures thereof 
réspectively, and solicit their co-operation. 
All which is respecttully submitted, 
V. MAXCY, Chairman, 


atatyqunanasareninenenpenirent: al 


Foreign Articles. 
London papers of the 29th ef June, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The coronation, and the ridiculous preparations 
for it, nearly occupies the English papers. The 
mummery of the affair has been spoken of 
freely by some persons in parliament. The queen 





has claimed a right to be crowned also, or at least 


to have a seat furnished from which she may witness 
the ceremony. Mad. Catalini was to assist in it. 

_ The American loyalists, alias tories, in England, 
are to be indemnified in the amount of 60,000/. (half 
the sum Claimed) from the droits of the admiralty 
~—but the king is made to say that he bestows it tp 
mark his sense of their merits. 

A late London paper says— We have been told, 
that seven Brahmins are on their voyage to England 
in the ship “Good Intent,” with a plan for. convert. 
ing the English bishops to Brahminism. 

(7if the poor Brahminsare to judge of the En. 
glish bishops by the English administrations in In. 
dia, they have, indeed, reason enough to believe 
that the bishops need conversion to any thing, ra. 
ther than that they should continue to be called 
Christians. ' i 

The revenue is said to fall greatly short of its 
expected product. &- 

The duke of York has withdrawn himself from 
the English Orange association—he had been eleci- 
ed grand master. 

Eleven thousand English troops had arrived at 
Malta, destined, it was supposed, to reinforce the 
garrisons of the lonian Islands. 

A new census was making in England. The po- 
pulation appears to have considerably increased 
since 1811, according to the partial returns that 
we have seen, which are only of some of the 
towns. The distressed condition of the agricultu- 
ral classes excites much attention, but no effectual 
relief can be given. 

The duke of York was, it seems, one of the most 
fortunate betters at the late Epsom meeting; his 
royal highness having netted at least 6000/. an the 
turf. As he gets his money for doing notbing, be 
may well venture the loss of it. 

At Sir C. Hawkin’s silver and lead mine, at Nev- 
lyn, in Cornwall, a solid plate of silver was taken, 
lately, from the smelting furnace, which weighed 
286lbs. and another of the value of 900/. would be 
produced a few days after. 

At a late sale inthe neighborhood of Petersbo- 
rough under a distress for rent, a stack of wheat, 
the produce of fifteen acres, was knocked down at 
only three pounds. 

A single acre of quarry land, in the island of 
Portland, which, about 32 years ago, was sold for 
6/. has now brought 1200/. and the purchaser to pay 
the auction duty. | ; 

In a recent London paper, the following singv- 
lar advertisement appeared:—“ Accommodation to 
journeymen coopers. Wanted, twelve men who 
are in the habit of getting drunk three days 4 week 
only; six to work three days, and the other six to 
work three days, alternately. Apply to G. C—— 
Ray-street, Clarkenwell, N. B. Six sober men, ‘0 
work all the week, will be preferred.” 

The Irishman tells us that an established clergy 





man, at Fagan, afew miles from Derry, has actu 
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jy demanded from an industrious farmer, of eight 
acres of land, (rent 30/.).the enormous sum of 25s. 
er acre. i 

Many parts of Ireland are in a most unsettled 
state. The military has acted on several occa- 
jons. , 
Reduction of taxes! Heavy debates have taken 
nlace on a motion to repeal the agricultural horse 
tax, and the bill was read the first time against the 
wish of the ministry, who intended toarrest it there- 
after: but it appears that the addition lately made 
of 6000/. a year tothe duke of Clarence’s salary, 
which passed almost nem. con. is greater jn amount 
of expense than the repeal of this tax will afford 
relief to many of the English counties! 

Law. A London paper of the 28th May last, 
says, “On Friday last, in the house of lords, the 


great question between the marquis of Cholmodelly ; 


and lord Clinton, was decided in favor of the latter. 
Anestate of 20,000/. a year depended on this suit. 

a7 it appears that lord Clinton had puthis papers 
into the hands of a lawyer, inorder to raise some 
money on his property. The latter thought that 
he had discovered that the right to them was in 
the marquis of Cholmodelly, and he asked the mar- 
quis, (who had no idea of having an interest in the 
property,) what he would give tojbe put in the pos- 
session of an estate worth 20,000/. a year—he said 
three years of the income. This purchased the 
lawyer, and he-sold his honor for nothing, for he 
was defeated. His name ought to have been pub- 
lished. 

Marine velocipede.—Early in June last, a prodi- 
gious crowd assembled onthe banks of the Clyde 
to witness the performance of Mr. Kent, who had 
announced his intention of riding on his aqua- 
tic velocipede from Rutherglen bridge. He start- 
ed precisely at } to 3 o’clock, and reached the 
wooden bridge at 4 past 5, He was somewhat 
assisted by the river being swollen by the rains. 
He amused himself with loading and discharging a 
fowling piece as he sailed along. Several porters 
were stationed at the different entrances of the 
Green with subscription boxes. It is computed 
thatabove 30,000 people were present. The ma- 
chine consists of three oval tin cases united by iron 
rods to support a sort of saddle, upon which the 
artist sits, at such a height as is suitable for using 
his feet to give the requisite impulse. According 
to the inventor, the weight of the whole does not 
exceed 14lb.— Glasgow paper. 


Words. A gentleman has formed from John-| 


sen’s Dictionary, the following table of English 
words derived from other languages: 

Latin 6732|Swedish $4{[rish and Erse 2 
French 4812/Gothic 31/Vurkish 

Saxon 1148)|Hebrew 16jIrish and Scottish 
Greek 1685/Teutonic 15)Portuguese 
Dutch  621/Arabic 13|Persian 


he 








Italian 211/Irish 6|Frisic 

German 106)Runic 4\Persic 

Welsh 95/Flemish 4|Uncertain 

Danish 75\Erse 4 — 
Spanish 56/Syriac 3 15,784 
Icelandic 50/Scottish 3 





Sugar. In 1820, 367,500 cwt. of West India, and 
83,231 cwt. of East India sugar, was entered for 
home consumption, which is rather more than the 
mbit for several years, especially of the East 
ndia, | 

Hops—50,148 acres were cultivated in hops in 
England in the year 1820-—-which is considerably 
mhore.than the average of the last 14 years. 


including porcelain, exported from Great Britain 
in 1820, was 367,502/. less by nearly two fifths than 


amounted to 716,2151. ee 
*« Shipping. In the year 1820, only 582 ships, bur- 
then 65,018: tons were built and registered in 
Great Britain—in 1815, 877 ships and 101,021 tons 
were built and registered. But the aggregate 
amount of tonnage has not decreased much—in 
1816 it was 2,416,504, and in 1820, 2,342,712 tons. 
| FRANCE. ; 

Cardinal Luzerne, agéd 86, lately died at Paris. 

The commissioner charged by the.chamber of 
deputies with the examination of the projet de lot 
upon the liberty of the press, has rejected the cen- 
sorship/ an event that is said to have thrown the 
ministry into consternation. SB Ver ii 

A conspiracy in favor of the son of Napoleon, is 
said to have been discovered at Paris, ti 

| SPAIN. 

Our last accounts shew a more favorable state of 
things in Spain—-they do not come by way of Pa- 
ris. Merino still eluded pursuit, but his right hand 


cinado, 

One of the loyal London papers, speaking of 
Spain, says—the wife of general Elio presented 
a memorialto the cortes, but those wretches passed 
to the order of the day.’”’ Elio, it must be recollect- 
ed, well deserves to have been called the butcher of 
patriots, and if any one ever suffered death justl 
for crimes and cruelties committed, he will ‘so suf- 
fer it. | 

The Spanish frigate Pronta, with 3,000,000 of 
dollars on board, and the exceedingly rich fleet of 
52 ships that she had under convoy, has safely, ar- 
rived at Cadiz. 

PORTUGAL. : 

The patriarch of Lisbon arrived at Bayonne on 

the 14th inst. He was president of the regency; 


the oath to the constitution of the cortes without 
reservation, The king had not yet arrived, 
NAPLES. 

It is stated that a suHen ferment prevails in Italy, 
and that party spirit daily increases. The Austrian 
general has determined, with the consent of the 
legitimate Ferdinand, to send a corps of troops 
into Sicily, to re-establish tranquility at the point 
of the bayonet. 

The Jesuits are to be re-instated in Naples, and 
to have the direction of public education. 

The king has given what he is advised to call 
a “constitution” to his people. The chief fea- 
tures of it are:—That the king chooses the nh- 
tional representatives in the first place, and in the 
next; place gives pensionsto such of them as [by 
their zeal for liberty, no doubt) shall merit such 
proofs of his royal favor. 

| SARDINIA. 

The Sardinian government has prevailed on that 
of Switzerland—the country of Tx11!! to prohibit 
the residence of certain of the revolutionists at Ge- 
neva and in the Pays de Vaud! 

AUSTRIA, 

The emperor of Austria on the 9th of June, re- 
ceived a deputation of certain provincial states, 
to congratulate him on his having re-established 
peace and tranquility in Italy, and on his having 
overthrown faction and restored legitimate power. 
Ina long answer which he returned, the following 
is the most remarkable passage.— 

“Providence has permitted great evils for the 





Earthenware, The value of the earthenware, 


jstke of teaching great lessons. At the niowvni 


the average of the preceding six years: in 1815, it 


man, the curate of Roa, had been taken by Empe- 


and has been banished because he refused to take 
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when we were occupied with the re-establishment 
of tran Ie Naples, another conspiracy, not less 
eriminal, broke out in an empire immediately adjoining 
mine. The authors of all these plots thought them- 
selves sure of victory; they forgot a firm police can 
defy any danger, however great or sudden. With 
the faithful and constant co-operation of my alles, 
I will maintain peace,” &c. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
The Hamburg papers are nearly filled with the 
«king of Sweden’s message to the diet of Norway, 
on the abolition of the Norwegian noblity. His 
majesty enters into a long and tedious exposition 
of what he cansiders the benefits which the several 
nations of Europe derive from the existence of in- 
stitutions of this sort, and after again expressing his 
disapprobation of the conduct of the diet, he con- 
cludes as follows:— _ | | 
«The king invites the storthing to return as soon 
as possible to the monarchical order established by 
the first article of the constitution, and proposes to 
the diet immediately to recognize the principle of 
=1. Indemnity to those families who have suffer- 
ed by the abelition of their privileges; and 2. That 
his majesty may establish a nobility to reward ser- 
vices done to the state.” 
PRUSSIA. | 
Vague rumors have been circulatec about the 
discovery of a dangerous conspiracy in Prussia. 


RUSSIA, 

The present debt of this empire is estimated at 
a sum equal to 47,000,000/. sterling. It has re- 
cently been considerably reduced. 

The British Monitor says—“The Russian army 
in Bessarabia, under the command of general Wit- 
genstein, amounting to 70,000 men, had received 
orders to cross the Danube, and to proceed to 
Constantinople, and that the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, with troops on board, is at the same 
time to make an attack onthe Turkish capital. It 
will require three weeks ere the army of Bessara- 
bia will be able to reach Constantinople. { Jipro- 
bable—see the head “Austria,” above. ] 

It is said that the late proceedings of the Russian 
government have given great umbrage in Russia, 
where it is commonly said that the emperor has 
enough to do at home, instead of interfering in th 
éoncerns of other states. . 


TURKEY. 

There are accounts from Constantinople of the 
25th May. The city had been somewhat more tran- 
quil, and murders and plunderings were not quite 
so frequent. In consequence of the Greeks having 
out off the supplies from the Archipelago, all the 
vessels loaded with grain, from the Black sea, had 
been stopped, and a price set upon their cargoes by 
the Turkish government. 

The Turks are making the greatest efferts to 
quell the insurrection of the Greeks, and it is re- 
ported have fitted out a fleet of one 74, three fri- 
gates, and three brigs, to scour the Archipelago, &c. 
The Sailors have received three months pay in ad- 
vance. On the other hand, the islands of Spezia, 
Hydra and Ipsara are said to have seventy armed 
vessels at sea, well manned and carrying from 16 
to 20 guns each, which have “even chased ships of 
war.” : 

The war is one of extermination—both parties 
seem resolved to massacre all their opponents. Af- 
ter an affair with Ali, pacha of Janina, the pri- 
soners he took were temporarily confided to the 
Greek women. They threw the Turks over the 





precipices, saying ‘down wretches! and in the 


—— 


darkness of eternal punishment reftect yu " 
cruelties towards the Greeks!” “ae 

Athens and Patrasso are said to have fallen a pre 
to the fames—particulars not stated. Alli, of 1 
nina, is said to have spread the report of bis own 
death to deceive the Turks—they came, in conge 
quence, and he sorely defeated them at Kiaphe, 
himself dashing into the thickest of the fight, 

It is estimated that the Grecks have destroyeg 
3,000 Turks which they have captured with their 
fleets at sea. At Galatz the Turks massacred a) 
the women and children and reduced the city tg 
ashes! 

. Several British vessels of war are cruising in the 
Archipelago, and a French squadron will be sent 
there, for the protection of commerce. 

A Turkish army of 22,000 men is said to have 
entered Wallachia. It had been the policy of the 
commander to restrain his troops from committing 
excesses. | 

At Nissa, the second town in Servia, the Turkish 
pacha was beheaded on the 10th of May, on susp. 
cion of secretly favoring the cause of the Greeks. 
The archbishop Athanasius, with three noble Ser. 
vians, were exccuted sy order of the Porte. The 
former was hanged at the door of the church, and 
his body, after having been ignominiously dragged 
through the streets, was torn in pieces and Cast to 
the dogs. 

The successor of the venerable Greek patriarch 
who was hung by the Turks, is ascertained to have 
been strangled by order of the grand seignor, in. 
stead of dying of fright and gricf, as has been here. 
tofore reported. 

Several districts of Bulgaria have revolted, and 
the bishop of Ternova has taken the field at the 
head of 12;000 men. 

Certain Greeks, flying from the Turks, received 
peremptory refusal on requesting leave to enter the 
Russian territories—and were driven back to take 
their chance. The Austrian Imperial Aulic coun- 
cil have agreed to allow fugitives from Wallachia 
and Moldavia to enter Transylvania until a Tur- 
kish army shall have entered those provinces— 
then, the fugitives are to be driven back by force as 
rebele. So much for the “holy allies.”? But itis 
said that the Russian ambassador has required that 
no troops should enter these provinces, about 
which there are some special stipulations in the 
treaty between the Russians and Turks. 

The population of Turkey in Europe may be 
reckoned at about ten millions, viz. 3,500,000 
Turks, 300,000 Jews,.2,600,000 Greeks or Hellen- 
ists, 500,000 Bulgarians, 1,370,000 Moldavians ané 
Wallachians, 87,000 Armenians, 540,000 Arnauts, 
210,000 Albanians, 450,000 Servians, 80,000 Rait- 
zians, 250,000 Bosnians, 800,000 Dalmatians, and 
30,000 Croatians, 

The following allocution or address of the Gre- 
cian ex-arch Germanicus, arch bishop of Patrasso, 
to the clergy and faithful of Peloponnesus, pre- 
nounced on the 20th of March, breathes all the en- 
thusiasm that was witnessed in America, in the 
eventful days of Bunker’s Hill. It is dangerous 3 
all times to attack the liberties and religion of ® 
country. Nothing will so effectually arouse 
embody all the’energies of the people, as to threat- 
en the system with which is connected their n& 
tional pride, and on which depend the hopes of fu- 
ture blessedness. ‘The outrages committed by the 
Musselmen upon the “ast, best hope” of the Greeks, 
will naturally call forth the most desperate defence 
of the holy cause in which they are engaged. 

“Very dear brothers!—The Lord, who punished 
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eur fathers and their children, announce to you by 


my mouth, the termination of the days of tears and 


trials. His voice has declared that you shall be the | last, eight vessels arrived at Bahia from the coust o 
crown of his glory, and the diadem of his kingdom. | Afriea with 2056 slaves—the number murdered on 
The holy Sion shall no longer be delivered over to| the p murder 


BRAZIL. 


Between 'the 25th of January andthe Oth of Apri 





of these ships was on!y 416; much legs 


desolation.—(Isaiah, Ixii 3.) The temple of the} than the average, which is about one-third, 


tord, treated like an ignoble place; his vessels of 
glory dragged in the mire, (1 Mach. ii. 8, 9,) are 
sbout to be avenged. ‘The ancient mercies of the 
Lord are about to descend upon his people. The 
impious race of the Turks have filled up the mea- 
sures of their iniquities; the hour of driving them 
from Greece has arrived, according to the word of 
the Eternal, “Drive out the slave, and the son of 
the slave.”—(Gen. xxi. 10.) Arm, then, Hellenic 
race, doubly illustrious by your sires, arm with the 
zeal of God; each of you gird on the sword; for it 
is better to perish with arms in hand, than to see the 
disgrace of thesanctuary and of the country.—Psal. 
sliv. 4.) Letus burst our bonds in sunder, and the 
yoke that weighs upon our heads, (Psal. ii. 3,) for 
we are the heirs of God, and joint heirs of Jesus 
Christ.—(Psal, vii. 17.) 

«Others than your prelate will speak to you of 
the glory of yourancestors; but, for myself, I shall 
only repeat to you the name of that God to whom 
we owe & devotion stronger than death.—(Cant, 
viii. 6. 

Solita preceded by the cross, we shall 
march towards the city of Patrasso, the soil of 
which is sanctified by the blood of the glorious 
martyr, the apostle St. Andrew. The Lord will 
increase your courage a hundred fold; and to add 
to the strength which is to animate you, I release 
you from the fast of the lent which we observe.— 
Soldiers of the cross! It is the cause of Heaven it- 
self that you are called on to defend.” 

A Vienna article, of June 4, says—“Letters from 


Warren state that the American squadron has com. | 


mitted hostilities against some Turkish ships! It is 
asserted that the presence of the naval force of 
America has greatly aided the cause of the Greeks 
in the Archipelago. The Americans evinced their 
joy at the emancipation of the Greeks by salutes of 
artillery.” 

There are accounts, by way of Hamburg, that 
the Turkish forces entered Bucharest, the capital 
of Wallachia, on the 28th of May, and conducted 
themselves with great propriety towards the inha 
bitants—that Ypsilanti had, “with difficulty, escap- 
ed”—that the greatest disorder prevailed among 


the Greeks, and that it was supposed they would + 


not venture a battle with the Turks in the open 
country. 

EAST INDIES, 

On the 1st of March, 56 ships, of the burthen of 

23,559 tons, were lying in the river Hoogly—of 

these only three were American. 


CHINA. 

The latest accounts from Canton state that seri- 
ous disturbances have broken out on the frontiers 
of China, and that the emperor Ming Ming, who as- 
cended the throne three days after the death of his 
father, has been assassinated. ‘T'he Pekin Gazette, 
speaking of the death of Kea King, says briefly, In 
the city of Jeho the 25th day of the 7th moon, his 
Majesty set out to wander among the immortals.” 


HAYTT. 

We are pleased to be informed of the good pro- 
#ress of things in this island, under the wise admi- 
nistration of Boyer, though the old jealousies and 
antipathies between the: mulattoes and the blacks 


| SOUTH AMERICA, | 
By advices from Lima, up to the 10th of March, 
it appears that St. Martin’s chance of success was 
slender, indeed—the troops of the line at that place 
being given at 10,000 men, besides the local force 
consisting of 4 or 5000 more. It is added that he 
was “roughly handled” at Gancha, his own head. 
quarters, by the royal troops; and that an i 
valuable ship from Calcutta, belonging to the Phi- 
lippine company, had entered the harbor notwith. 
standing lord Cochrane’s blockade. The same ar- 
ticles hint at the probability of a counter-revolu- 
tion in Chili, in favor of the Spanish constitution, as 
being highly probable, &c. {t is most likely that 
these are “royal” accounts. i 
A severe battle appears to have been fought im 
the province of La Plata, between the governor of 
Buenos Ayres and gen. Almeira, in which the latter 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 300 men killed, 
wounded, &c. after which the remainder of his army 
dispersed. ‘This shews the continuation of the civil 
war. Having just now no foreign enemy to dread, 
the people of these provinces appear to be distracte 
ed by rivals pretending to power. 
The fight at Carabobo, between Bolivar and La 
Torre, appears to have been decisive, The royal 
army, of about 4000 men, seems to have been nearly 
all killed, wounded, made prisoners or dispersed, 
Previous to this battle the royal forces in Vene- 
zuela, &c. were given at an aggregate of 9,285 men, 
“all told.” The general belief now is, that the war 
in that country is at an end. 

MEXICO. 

The royal accounts from Mexico intimate that 
most of the priests and friars take a decided part 
with Iturbide, because he has re-established the 
holy inquisition. We cannot believe this. On the 
contrary, gen. Gaudaloupe Victoria, supposed to 
have been dead two or three years, has suddenly 
re-appeared and is said now to be at the head of 
the patriot forceg. This distinguished chief lived 
twenty-seven months in a cavern, great rewards 
having been offered for his apprehension or death, 








CHRONICLE,’ _ 
The U. S. schooner Alligater has arrived at Bos» 
ton from a cruise on the coast of Africa, with eight 
prisoners on board, taken from different vessels en- 
gaged in the slave trade. She took in all four ves- 
sels, under the French flag, which, it appears, she 
manned and sent to the United States for adjudica- 
tion. ‘Their crews are chiefly French and Spanish. 
While on the coast, captain Stockton heard of a 
schooner from Baltimore, which had 300 slaves on 
board—-(100 of whom will be murdered before she 


of her, but unfortunately could not find her. 

| Sunday. A long address was published in New- 
York, inviting the people to a public meeting to 
adopt measures to cause a more rigid observance 
ot what is called the Sabbath, the Lord’s Day and 
Sunday, in bebalf of the clergy and laymen interest 
ed in the subject. A meeting was held-~about 5000 
persons were supposed to de present, and the fol- 
lowing, among other resolutions, was almost unani- 
mously carried—* Resolved, That the citizens of 





are still partially kept up, by disaffected persons. 


New-York deem it inexpedient that the clergy 
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should interfere with the local concerns of the 
city, or the police thereof, and that such interfer. 
ence is highly im r.’? So nothing was done. 

Leghorn hate and bonnets. The high prices of 
these fashionable articles of ladies’ dress, has induc- 
ed many of our fair countrywomen to hold out a 
prospect that such hats and bonnets may soon be- 
come a considerable article of ‘export from the 
United States. A lady in New-York advertises that, 
for a moderate compensation, she will teach the 
whole art to any desirous of attaining it, and we ob- 
serve that in half a dozen places the manufacture is 
commenced, and that many of the specimens rival, 
if they do not surpass, any thing received from 
Staly. It is beautiful work for young ladies, and the 
time, perhaps, is near when they will take the same 
pride in displaying a bonnet made with their own 


hands as they now do in exhibiting their skill with |. 


the needle. The import of common straw hats and 
bonnets has long been prohibited by the superior 
industry, ‘skill and taste of those engaged in the 
home manitifacture, in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
&c. Premiums for the best specimens, as high as 
20% fora single bonnet, are offered by some of the 
agricultural societies in New-York, 

Another British discovery! The manner of pre- 
venting mildew in canvas has just been discovered 
in England. It has been practised for some time 
at the Patterson factory, in New Jersey, and is pa- 
tented at Washington! , 

The whale fishery. A vessel arrived at New Bed- 
ford from the coast of Chili, reports seventeen ves. 
sels, all belonging to Nantucket, then engaged in 
the whale fishery in the Pacific! One of them had 
1700 bbis. of oil, and the rest various quantities, ac- 
oording to time and good fortune, An American 
whaling brig lately put into Fayal for a harbor, 
having alongside a fish much longer than herself. 

“The great ( NV. Y.) canal. The whole line of the 

canal, from Schenectady to beyond the Genessee 
river, is progressing with great rapidity. In many 
instances, it is said, contracts have been made for 
the excavation, at the moderate price of four cents 
the cubic yard. 

Shocking. A little girl, about 8 years old, with 
her brother, aged between 3 and 4, were lately 
looking out of a second story window, at Philadel- 
phia. ‘Some difference arose, and the girl, in a pas- 
sion, seized upon her little brother’s legs and turn- 
ed him out of the window! There was no hope of 
the ghild’s recovery. 

In the same city, a colored girl, 14 years old, dis- 
appointed in her wish to go into the country with 
some of the elder branches of the family, procured 
a quantity of laudanum and gave it to an infant, in 
thé tube or bottle from which it sucked, the grand 
child of the gentieman who refused to let her go 
as she desired. ‘The infant died—the girl was 
arrested and confessed her guilt. The crime is 
murder in the first degree. 

' Natural curiosity. The Albapy papers inform us, 
that there is now in the museum in that city, an In- 
‘dian chief, of the Sioix tribe, eighteen years old, 
and only thirty inches high: he is double-jointed in 
all his limbs, and being incapable of walking, he 
moves himself about in a kind of wooden bow! with 
much facility. He is an intelligent looking young 
man, and speaks the language of five different 
tribes. 

A robin was lately found dead in its nest, bleeding 
upon its young, which she sheltered in a late severe 
hail storm, near Bedford, Pa. 
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The Arkansas Gazette, of May 12, informs tha 


inhabitants of that territory, that the president of: 


the United States, previous to the last adjournment 
of congress, gave his assurance, that another treaty 
should be made with the Choctaws, as soon as pos. 
sible, to rectify the errorsiwhich were committed 
in the treaty of ‘October last. In the mean time, jf 
any of the Indians should remove to the ceded 
country, they are to be sent so far west as not to 
interfere with the white settlement. 

An Indian, in Chautauque co. N. Y. a stout man, 
known by the name of the Devil's Ramrod, lately 
had a rencontre with a white man in which he came 
off second best. Mortified at the result, he twice 
jumped into a neighboring creek to drown himself, 

ut was dragged out by the people present. He 
made a third attempt and succeeded. | 

Breach of promise. A young lady in Delaware 
county, N. Y. has obtained damagc« to the amount 
of three thousand dollars for a breach of promise 
of marriage. 

Punctuality, "The steam ship Robert Fulton, ar. 
rived at New-Orleans on the very day calculated 
before she left New-York, to which place she has 
since returned. 


New-York. On the 19th ult. there were in the 
port of New-York, 61 ships, 2 barques, 56 brigs, 
52 schooners and 141 sloops. Of the whole, there 
were 5 English, 1 Danish, 1 Bremen, all the rest 
American. Of the sloops, 23 were employed in the 
West India and coasting trade—the rest in the 
Sound and adjacent.rivers. No vessel under 40 tons 
taken into the account. 

There were buildihg at the same time 7 ships, 3 
of them of 500 tons each, and 3 brigs. 


Kentucky. Judge Trimble has pronounced the 
“endorsement law” of the state of Kentucky to be 
unconstitutional. Under this law an execution, we 
believe, cannot be served unless the plaintiff en. 
dorses his assent on the writ to receive certail 
descriptions of rage in satisfaction thereof. 

The old and once respectable bank of Kentucky, 
which has not paid a debt for a long time and whose 
paper is at about fifty per cent. discount for money, 
has lately declared a dividend of profits at the rate 
of three per cent. for the last six months! Facilis 
descensus Averni. The directors of a bank that 
would have thought of making a dividend of profits 
without paying the debts of ‘the institution, would 
have been annihilated, by the mere force of the 
public indignation, ten years ago, and especially in 
high-minded Kentucky: but now, it is fashionable, 
and that is enowgh. Fashionable every where for 
people that do not pay their debts to live like 
princes.on the profits of their speculations,&c. Many 
that live in palaces are such men. 


Notice to intruding settlers and others, who comm: 
waste on the public lands. 

Those lawless persons who are guilty of intruc- 
ing on lands of the United States, and of commit: 
ting waste on public timber, are hereby notified, 
that measures having been taken for a rigid e”- 
forcement of the laws of the United States in such 
cases made and provided; they are hereby ordere« 
to desist from such offences forthwith, otherw's* 
they will be prosecuted to the utmost rigor of th 
law. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washingto”, 

this I1th day of July, 1821. 
By order: Jostan Metes, 
Commissioner of the general land offic’. 


ASS a 
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